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Introduction 


In 1829, as Wilmington approached her 100 anniversary, nary a mention was recorded in the 
annual town report as to the upcoming event. A rural, agrarian community, the townsfolk 
concerned themselves more with crop production, wandering livestock and the care of their 
meager roadways than of celebration in recognition of such a milestone. After all, Wilmington 
was just an adolescent in contrast to the neighboring towns of Billerica, Reading, and Woburn. 
In fact, having been pieced together from remote sections of those communities Wilmington was 
young in name only, her lands having been trod upon by European settlers for nearly a century 
prior. During these formative years her forefathers’ families endured the hardships of conflict 
and disease. King Philip’s War, a smallpox epidemic, the French and Indian War, the 
Revolutionary War, and the War of 1812 are but a few of the adversities that spanned many 
lifetimes and left the town’s population in a near constant fragile state. Therefore, it may be no 
wonder that on the eve of what we might consider to be such a momentous occasion no sign of 
festive eagerness was noted. 

Five decades later however, Wilmington’s story was quite different. The Reverend Daniel 
Noyes, minister and pastoral leader of the First Congregational Church, in 1880 scripted the most 
informative and eloquent verses about our town in recognition of our 150" anniversary. In 1904, 
as Wilmington neared 175 years, Arthur Thomas Bond sought to preserve the character of small 
town New England through the fledgling art of photography during its first Old Home Week. 
Dozens of prominent homes, both old and new, were captured and presented in a quaint and now 
ever so rare souvenir booklet. The year 1930 saw Wilmington’s bicentennial observances arrive 
with much fanfare and town involvement. A committee of citizens headed by Harry Deming 
saw to the publication of a commemorative book that chronicled the saga of the Butters, 
Jaquiths, Harndens, and Bucks; Wilmington’s earliest founding families. Photographer Mildred 
Holt added dozens images depicting life as the town entered into the Great Depression. For the 
town’s 225" anniversary publication quintessential town historian Captain Larz Neilsen, known 
to many generations of current residents, told of Wilmington’s distant past also. Scattered 
throughout his 1955 paperback contribution were odd and interesting tales of characters from 
Wilmington’s bygone days. Reverend Isaac Morrill, Cadwallader Ford, Colonel Jonathan Buck, 
Asa Sheldon, Jimmy Butters, and the Reverend George Whitefield are but a few of the legendary 
figures whose stories abound. Coming on the heels of the nation’s bicentennial celebration, 
Wilmington’s 250" year festivities in 1980 were accompanied by the largest and most inclusive 
of all of our previous historical journals. Author Adele Passmore set out and accomplished what 
none of her predecessors had done by compiling an extensive narrative and photographic account 
of our past. With this diary, our social and geo-political story was brought together for the first 
time in a written and visual format that included never before published photographs and 
documents. 

A monument to an apple, a hand dug inland waterway, an elm tree, an Indian led massacre, a 
pirate’s treasure; the record of such past events has been set in stone by like-minded 
townspeople. Now the hands of time have once again swept past another twenty-five years and 
we set out to celebrate once again. As we do so we must strive to remember that it is the 
collective years that span each generation that make our history. Recollecting our triumphs as 
well as our tragedies will allow us to continue to forge our heritage. Gathered here is a chronicle 
of our past celebrations, a theme that will continue with our 275" Anniversary. 


A Celebration of Our Identity 
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Spencer Compton, 1* Earl of Wilmington (1673-1743). Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and 
namesake of our town. (Courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery) 


One could argue that there are many things that give our town its identity, its people come first to 
mind. However, there are but a few true and lasting representations that are inexorably tied to 
our continuing legacy. Most residents, both young and old, will recognize such symbols as a 
part of everyday life but few have yet to realize the historical context in which each came to be. 
The popular culture of many generations has been preserved through each representation. 


Spencer Compton, 1” Earl of Wilmington 
As early as 1720 the northern section of Woburn and western edge of Reading boasted a 
substantial population. So much so that talk of a separate town and place of worship was 
regularly spoken amongst prominent residents of both towns’ outlying regions. Despite 
numerous attempts to convince the General Court of such a need, a favorable ruling did not 
arrive until 1730. At which time, the article of incorporation simply stated that the new town 
would be called “Wilmington”. Hardly a clue presented itself as why such a name was chosen. 
Did the name pay recall our earliest residents’ ancestral home? Certainly there existed a 
Wilmington, England but what connection did the new town’s founders have with such a 
location? Maybe such connection rested with a person rather than a place. 
In England, during the decade leading up to the town’s incorporation, there was such an 
individual that could garner such attention as to be worthy of lending his name to many a 
fledgling colonial township’s humble beginnings. 
Spencer Compton was born at Compton Wynyates (the familial estate) in Warwickshire, 
England in 1673 (the third son of the Earl of Northampton) and was educated at St. Paul’s, 
Trinity, and Oxford before entering the House of Commons in 1698. In 1715 he became Speaker 
of the House and by 1722 he had found friendship in the royal court of King George II acting 
simultaneously as Speaker, Paymaster General, and Privy Councilor. His ascension to titles of 
peerage began in 1728 and included: Baron Wilmington, Lord Wilmington, Viscount Pevensey, 
and the Earl of Wilmington. In 1730, under Prime Minister Sir Robert Walpole he was elevated 
to Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and then Lord President of the Privy Council (the Privy Seal 
was the ruling monarch’s personal seal used to officiate royal documents and decrees). In his 
duties he was able to garner much attention from and hold much influence over the king’s 
personal affairs. He succeeded Walpole as Prime Minister in 1742 and died the next year being 
largely ineffectual during his short tenure. It was however, Spencer Compton’s friendship with 
the king and prime minister that allowed him to curry so much special favor. Leading one to 
surmise that his apparent association with our town may simply be a matter of political 
patronage. In 1684 the Massachusetts Bay Colony lost its charter and the area was formed as the 
Royal Province of Massachusetts Bay in New England. As such, it was put under the auspices of 
a royal governor appointed by the crown, William Dummer being one such individual. Dummer 
was a Statesman of great political influence who enjoyed much favor in England (his brother 
Jeremiah was the political agent for Massachusetts in London). Although lieutenant governor by 
title, Dummer served as acting governor from 1723 until 1728 in the absence of Governor 
Samuel Shute and again from 1729 until 1730 due the death of Governor William Burnett. 
It appears, as both Compton and Dummer made their rise in their respective political circles, that 
at least one would forever be linked to the establishment of our town. In 1730, having been met 
with rebuff and disappointment several times, the petitioners to the General Court from Reading 
and Woburn finally saw fruition come to their prayers. This accomplishment probably came 
about, in no small measure, through William’s other brother Samuel’s connection to the area. 
One of the most well-known and prominent citizens, (as the first town moderator and Sheriff of 
Middlesex County he called residents to their inaugural town meeting) Samuel most likely 
exerted influence with his brother, the governor, so that his town’s eventual incorporation in 
September of 1730 was at least eased if not outright assured. 
Another influence in this act may also have been another favorite friend of the king, Jonathan 
Belcher, the newly appointed royal governor and Dummer’s successor. Belcher had long been 
involved with English royalty and politics having made several journeys to visit Princess Sophia 


and her son and grandson, George I and George II, at the same time that Spencer Compton was 
making his political rise and finding royal acceptance. Like Jeremiah Dummer, Belcher too 
served as colonial agent for Massachusetts. No doubt at all exists as to Belcher’s part as his 
signature officiates the town’s document of incorporation. It therefore seems entirely likely that 
the two governors paid debt of service and gratitude to their sovereign and his Lord Privy 
Councilor by seeing that a new town was named in honor of Compton’s royal title. History 
certainly lends credence to such assumptions regarding our town and other similarly named 
settlements in the colonies. In 1739 Wilmington, North Carolina was also named in honor of 
Compton at the behest of then Governor Gabriel Johnston, one of his appointments. Similarly, 
Wilmington, Delaware and Wilmington, Vermont were so named, the latter due to the influence 
and urging of Governor Benning Wentworth of New Hampshire, another appointment of 
Compton’s. A final note of evidence can be seen in the 1725 “Explanatory Charter of 
Massachusetts Bay” which shows it to have been enacted “By Writ of the Privy Seal”, 
developing a direct connection between the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, Spencer Compton 
and appointments to the governorship of Massachusetts. In any case, the 1‘ Earl of Wilmington 
certainly deserves more than passing mention and remembrance as we celebrate the founding 
and naming of our town, the first Wilmington in colonial America 


The Baldwin Apple 
One might surmise that the story of the Baldwin Apple might very well be told beginning with 
its founding by its namesake. However, this approach would not give proper acknowledgement 
to the story of our town’s settlement and formation and the ultimate discovery of such a piece of 
agricultural folklore. 
With its setting off from Charlestown as a distinct township in 1642, the formation of Woburn 
brought many a new settler to the area. One such individual was William Butter, a Scot who was 
probably living in Woburn as early as 1655, the result of being sent abroad in indentured 
servitude by Oliver Cromwell at the conclusion of the English Civil War. By 1665 however, 
William Butter had completed his service and was a free man. It was probably in that year that 
he traveled to the uninhabited northern section of the town and settled in what was known as the 
“Boggy End”, a low-lying area of swamps culminating at the confluence of several streams. It 
was here that William Butter, who is considered along with Abraham Jaquith, to be one of 
Wilmington’s first settlers staked out his new life. The area, encompassed by present day Main 
Street, Chestnut Street, and aptly named Butters Row, would soon be populated by many 
subsequent descendents of Will Butter, as he was known. So numerous would they be that their 
surname was eventually pluralized to its present spelling and the road on which they lived would 
later come to bear their name. Around 1682, Will’s son William Jr. built his own home on 
Chestnut Street approximately one-quarter mile from his father’s. This house still stands today 
and is known as the Butters Farm and is considered to be Wilmington’s second oldest house still 
in existence. A short distance away is the Samuel Butters House built in 1712 and also still 
standing. It is on the land of these familial homesteads that William’s great-grandson James 
Butters, born in 1746, lived a simple life as a farmer harvesting what the land would provide. 
After serving as a Wilmington Minuteman during the Revolution, James returned home to his 
farm and lived there until his death in 1838. It was during the formative years of this country 
immediately following the war with England that James crossed paths with another 
Revolutionary soldier. 
Loammi Baldwin was born in Woburn in 1745, a year before James Butters. During the war he 
rose to the rank of colonel and served as an accomplished civil engineer. After returning home, 
Baldwin was instrumental in building, during the period from 1793 to 1803, one of the first 
successful, man-made, commercial waterways in the United States, the Middlesex Canal. The 
canal, upon completion, would stretch from Lowell to Charlestown connecting the Merrimac and 
Charles Rivers and bisecting several towns along the way. Preceding the early phases of 


construction were surveys of the land in the intended pathway of the canal. One such surveyor 
was Squire Samuel Thompson of Woburn, a contemporary and friend of Baldwin’s. 

Samuel Thompson in his capacity as a land surveyor for the Middlesex Canal found himself on 
the farm of James Butters sometime around 1793. His purpose was to lay out the line of the new 
waterway. However, a gathering of woodpeckers attending to a nearby apple tree disrupted his 
work. Upon closer inspection it appeared that the birds were attracted to the tree’s sweet nectar- 
like sap. As legend goes however, the tree known as the Butter, Woodpecker or Pecker had 
grown from a chance seedling on nearby Wood Hill since before James’ birth. The tree was later 
transplanted to its more, well known location near the family farm by William Butters (James’ 
father). In subsequent years, Asa G. Sheldon wrote in his book Wilmington Farmer how James 
tried to get him to visit the hole on Wood Hill from which his father had dug the tree. It was 
Thompson however, that helped propagate the species by introducing its delicious fruit to his 
friend and avid horticulturalist Loammi Baldwin. Baldwin in turn gathered and grafted suitable 
scions to many of his own trees and the apple flourished. With Baldwin’s cultivation and 


‘influence it became, by the mid-1850s, the most popular apple in all of New England and 


eventually bore his name. The original tree however, was said to have blown down in what was 
known as the “September Gale of 1815”, while others attribute its demise to a catastrophic 
lightning strike several years earlier. In any case, a well-known monument now stands near the 
spot where it once grew. The granite column with a likeness of the apple perched atop it was 
erected in 1895 and stands next to the Butters Farm on Chestnut Street. 

The original inscription on the monument reads: 


THIS PILLAR 
ERECTED IN 1895 
BY THE 
RUMFORD HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
INCORPORATED APRIL 26 
1877 
MARKS THE ESTATE 
WHERE IN 1793 
SAM’L THOMPSON ESQ. 
WHILE LOCATING THE 
LINE OF THE 
MIDDLESEX CANAL 
DISCOVERED THE FIRST 
PECKER APPLE TREE 
LATER NAMED THE 
BALDWIN 
Since its dedication the inscription has been changed, the reasons for such rewording remains a 
mystery. References to the Rumford Historical Association, Samuel Thompson, and the 
surveying of the Middlesex Canal have been omitted. Instead, mention is now made of the 


Butters name, Loammi Baldwin and the storm that felled the tree. 


Reverend George Whitefield 


George Whitefield was a minister in the Church of England and is considered, along with John 
Wesley, to be one of the founders of Methodism. He was famous for his travels around colonial 
America preaching to large crowds at the Christian revivals of the First Great Awakening. Born 
in Gloucester, England in 1714, he first came to America in 1736, originally ministering in 
Savannah, Georgia. Considered by many religious historians to be the most traveled preacher of 
his time, Whitfield spoke to thousands of his faithful followers during his time in America. In 
1740 Whitefield made his way to Boston preaching to huge crowds at the Old North Church and 
Boston Common. Throughout the next two decades Whitefield made numerous trips to 
Massachusetts speaking to enthusiastic crowds wherever he appeared. His final trip ended on 
September 30, 1770 when he died in Newburyport having, in his lifetime, preached nearly 


18,000 sermons. Whitefield’s life seems well documented while his legendary connection to 
Wilmington remains, in the eyes of some historians, somewhat doubtful. 

Whitefield could have, without much trouble, traveled through Wilmington during his visits to 
colonial Massachusetts and New England. He is known to have preached in Boston, Salem, 
Newburyport and many towns of southern and coastal New Hampshire. However, the question 
remains as to whether he did or not. Popular folklore recounts that Reverend Whitefield traveled 
through Wilmington sometime during the 1740s and in doing so chose to preach to the local 
congregation. Jt seems however, that he was denied use of the church’s pulpit because of his 
controversial views and outspokenness. While his Calvinist doctrine enjoyed much popularity, 
rural Puritanical congregations often shunned him. In fact, he split from Wesley in his teachings 
because of philosophical differences. As such, his denial to speak at Wilmington’s church would 
not be impossible to believe. As the story continues, Whitefield instead chose to speak to those 
who would hear him at a spot beneath an elm tree near the Squire Eames House in what is now 
North Wilmington. Documentation of such an event however, remains lost in time if it ever 
existed at all. One undisputed fact remains however, the existence of the tree known as the 
Whitefield Elm. Photographic evidence from the late 1800s suggests a grand tree of 
considerable age growing adjacent to Middlesex Avenue just north of the Congregational 
Church. Whether or not it once shaded Reverend Whitefield, its physical and fabled prominence 
prompted local historian Arthur Thomas Bond to suggest its image be used as the town’s official 
seal. Not much argument against such a proposal was received as the idea was made reality in 
1899. Since then the image has been preserved for posterity on thousands of documents and 
images. Sadly, the tree did not last as long, for age and disease made it a danger for passers-by. 
In 1900, local resident Harrison Allen Sheldon, the founder of Wilmington’s Farmers and 
Mechanics Club was paid the sum of three dollars to cut the tree down. At sixteen feet in 
circumference, the tree was said to have been more than 170 years old. Majestic and graceful in 
its old age, it would hardly have been worth a notice when in its youth such an important figure 
may have spoke from beneath its fledgling limbs. In 1906 a school was erected across the street 
from where the tree once stood. Named Whitefield, it pays tribute to the great minister and his 
namesake elm. 
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A Celebration of Our Milestones 


A souvenir pin from Wilmington’s Old Home Week in 1904. 


Old Home Week was one of Wilmington’s first major celebrations of the 20" century. (Courtesy 
of Ernie Botte) 


Significant celebrations of our town’s accomplishments began in 1880 with our 150" 
Anniversary. They have continued nearly uninterrupted through to today as we begin to 
recollect our 275 years together as a town. As with the symbols that give us our identity, our 
celebrations give those identities meaning and longevity and allow us to continually to recognize 
our prosperity. 
150" Anniversary 
September 1880 


The Reverend Daniel P. Noyes two-part historical address sought to chronicle the town’s 
development since its earliest days of settlement to our fledgling country’s realization of 
independence from Great Britain. Delivered from the pulpit of the Church of Christ on 
September 25" 1880 the Reverend Noyes concluded with this apt passage about a future 
celebration. 

“Then when fifty years hence, the sons of this present generation, lost to view perhaps, in a great 
company of newcomers, shall meet on this spot, or in some larger place of assembly, to celebrate 
the town’s second centennial, they will be thankful, as they testify that the town has held her 
ancient repute and that Good Sense, Fidelity, and Unity have characterized her for two-hundred 
years. 

Aside from Reverend Noyes’ addresses, the townspeople gathered for a grand celebration held in 
conjunction with the Sixth Annual Farmer and Mechanics Club Agricultural Fair. 

The Woburn Advertiser of September 30" 1880 described some of the festivities: 

An agricultural fair was held in the morning at the Town Hall were local farmers and handymen 
gathered to display their crops and wares. “Among the novelties in agricultural products were 
some very fine looking peanuts raised by Charles W. Swain and some very fine sweet potatoes 
raised by H.A. Sheldon”. The Woburn Brass Band would lead competitors, judges and 
spectators to the farm of Otis Carter on Glen Road for a plowing match and at twelve o’clock 
noon a dinner was held at the Church of Christ. Harrison Allen Sheldon, founder and president 
of the Farmers and Mechanics Club, called the meeting to order. Among the speakers were 
Lemuel Eames, the President of Festivities; Dr. Daniel C. March, Pastor of the Woburn 
Congregational Church; Reverend Daniel P. Noyes, Pastor of Wilmington’s Church of Christ; 
and former Governor George Boutwell whose ancestral home stood in Wilmington. Speaking on 
behalf of the neighboring towns, which had ceded land in order that Wilmington be incorporated, 
were former Governor Thomas Talbot of Billerica, Solon Bancroft of Reading, and Nathan 
Wayman, the Postmaster of Woburn. Some of the award winners in the fair’s competitions were 
Charles W. Swain for his Baldwin Apples, Horace Sheldon for his pears, Silas Brown for his 
cranberries, and Mrs. Thomas Bond for her flowers and embroideries. 


Old Home Week 
July 1904 


In an effort to help boost New Hampshire’s struggling rural economy, then Governor Frank W. 
Rollins devised a celebration, in 1897, called “Old Home Days”. The idea was to invite former 
New Hampshire residents back to the homes they had left behind for a week of celebration. The 
idea was to show how valuable and prosperous these towns could be. The plan met with great 
success and soon spilled over into neighboring states. Wilmington held its first Old Home Week 
beginning on July 31° 1904. Like towns in New Hampshire, it also met with great success and 
enjoyment by townsfolk. One of the major contributors to the success of the endeavor was 
Arthur Thomas Bond. A fourth generation resident of Wilmington, Mr. Bond produced a 
photographic souvenir booklet of historic homes and landmarks. However, the celebration was 
much more as the schedule of events and attendance but notable figures will attest. Up until the 
Wilmington’s 200" Anniversary, which coincided with the states tercentennial celebration, there 
had been no larger festive observance. On July 31*each of the town’s three churches; the 
Congregational Church, St. Thomas Church, and the Methodist Episcopal Church convened an 
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Old Home Week service after which a parade was held. Local resident Milton Holt served as 
Grand Marshal and participants included the police department, fire department, board of 
selectmen, Grand Army of the Republic veterans, and school children of all ages. The parade 
wound through the center of town around the common and to the North School and then returned 
to the Town Hall. At its conclusion a dinner was held at the Congregational Church. However, 
the crowd was so large that not everyone could be served at one time. Afterwards a crowd 
gathered to listen to stories of Wilmington’s past. Among the speakers were Levi Gould, 
Chairman of the Middlesex County Commissioners; Chester Clark, State Senator; and Arthur T. 
Bond, Town Historian. A few days later, festivities concluded with a town picnic at Silver Lake. 
Some of the athletic activities for that day included a potato sack race, 100-yard dash, several 
boat and canoe rowing competitions, swimming matches and a baseball game. Silver Lake, 
being considered its own entity, fielded a team that beat Wilmington 7-1. The weeklong 
celebration, which should have served as a precursor to the town’s 175" Anniversary remains 
however, a celebration unto itself. Lack of favorable votes at subsequent town meetings 
disallowed the funding for what should have been our next major anniversary. 


200" Anniversary 
September 1930 


Simultaneous to the Bay State celebrating her tercentenary came the bicentennial anniversary of 
Wilmington. From the start the commemoration was to be on the grandest scale. Perhaps 
townspeople, having neglected to celebrate their 175" Anniversary with any significance sought 
to make amends. Despite the looming economic depression, the town set to mark the 
anniversary with a four-day jubilation featuring a parade, banquet, dedication of a war memorial, 
and sporting events. A local newspaper article by resident Laurence G. Hanscom (whom 
Hanscom Field and Air Force Base is named for) described the events to come. As press 
representative to the Anniversary Committee, Mr. Hanscom wrote “Bicentennial Celebration 
Here to be Most Elaborate...” “...Two centuries of growth and progress of the town of 
Wilmington will be reviewed here next week at the 200" Anniversary of the incorporation of the 
town...”’ “...A parade of planes over the town Saturday afternoon will be a feature.”’ A huge 
circus big top was set up on the common to accommodate attendees, which were expected to 
number in the thousands. One of the biggest parades in the town’s history was comprised of 
three divisions, civic, military, and fraternal. Among those groups taking part were Chief Walter 
Hill leading the squad of police, the National Guard’s 182" Infantry Battalion from Woburn, the 
Wilmington Fire Department, Catholic Club, Odd Fellows, Rebekahs, Grand Army of the 
Republic Veterans lead by Honorary Parade Marshal John Simpson. Floats included 
presentations by the Grange, American Legion Auxiliary, Eastern Star, Wilmington Water 
Department, Wilmington Coal Company, Ladies Benevolent Society, and the Silver Lake Fire 
Department. The Wilmington’s Woman’s Club organized the grand banquet on the common for 
more than one thousand diners. Anniversary Chairman Harry Deming served as toastmaster and 
introduced the likes of Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers, Governor Frank G. Allen, and 
Mayor Phillip Gallagher of Woburn. Speaking from Wilmington on this auspicious occasion 
were Arthur T. Bond and Chairman of the Board of Selectmen Walter Hale. The history of the 
town and events of this celebration were gathered together and published as a commemorative 
keepsake by the Anniversary Committee, a book, which would feature many fine photographs 
made by Mildred Holt. 


225" Anniversary 
September 1955 


Having weathered the storms that were the Great Depression, World War Two, and Korea, 
Wilmington once again sought to remember her past with the celebration of her os 
Anniversary. A happening comparable to the 200" Anniversary, this festival featured 
spectacular events centered at the recently dedicated Rotary Park. A fetid, mosquito infested 
swamp, the former Hiller Cranberry Bog was a blight on Wilmington’s landscape. In the early 
1950s the Wilmington Rotary Club invested thousands of dollars to reclaim the land for public 
use. The fruits of their efforts resulted in a multi-use recreational park that was dedicated in 
1955 and served as center stage for the 225 Anniversary. The anniversary itself was to feature 
many events including a carnival, beauty pageant, and parade. The parade itself formed at Silver 
Lake and featured police officers, veterans groups, local fire brigades, and many floats sponsored 
by local businesses and civic organizations. It followed Main Street to Church Street 
culminating at the new park. There, dignitaries and local celebrities made merry with the 
residents, all taking part in many family activities. As an accompaniment, Larz Neilson 
published a souvenir booklet chronicling the town’s history and shedding light on some of its 
most interesting characters and legends. This publication was only a taste of what was to come 
from this fledgling newspaperman, for in this same year the first edition of the Wilmington Town 
Crier was published. 


250" Anniversary 


September 1980 
In 1980 the town shared its 250" birthday in conjunction with the Commonwealth’s 350" 
Anniversary. But by no means did the state’s festivities overshadow our celebration. In fact, the 
town’s celebration extended over several months beginning on January 12" 1980 with the 250" 
Anniversary Ball. This event was followed by the traditional Memorial Day Parade where huge 
crowds gathered along Main Street, Church Street, the Town Common, and Wildwood Cemetery 
to honor the nation’s war dead. The Town’s Independence Day festivities spanned four days and 
were centered on the Town Common and Wilmington High School. The activities included two 
band concerts on the common, a carnival, a chicken barbeque dinner, and a fireworks display. In 
September, the month of the town’s actual anniversary, similar activities also took place. A 
hospital bed race was held on September 6"" and the following day featured the town’s 
anniversary parade. On the evening of September 25" an ecumenical service, sponsored by the 
Wilmington Council of Churches, was held at St. Thomas of Villanova Church. Later that night 
Eagle Scout Larry Juergens helped bury an artifact filled time capsule on the Town Common. 
Participants and spectators alike later shared in the town’s birthday cake. The final event of the 
yearlong celebration was an awards night and dance held on November 22". To memorialize 
this historic year, the anniversary committee produced commemorative license plates, t-shirts, 
board games, and other memorabilia. One of the most lasting features of the year was the 250" 
Anniversary Book, which was compiled and edited by Adele Passmore. Featuring letters of 
congratulations from President Jimmy Carter, Vice President Walter Mondale, Speaker Tip 
O’Neill, Senator Ted Kennedy, Senator Paul Tsongas, Governor Edward King, and a host of 
other dignitaries and public figures. Also featured was an extensive written and photographic 
history of the town featuring many never before told stories along with many unseen images. 
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A Celebration of Our Sacrifices 
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Ensign Ronald Eaton USN, Killed in action June 25" 1952 Wonson, North Korea. Surrounding 
Ensign Eaton are the memorial plaques of his fellow Wilmington service members, each of who 
was also killed in action. (Courtesy of Beverly Dalton) 
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Wherever conflict and tyranny may arise the call to arms of Wilmington’s men and women has 
never gone unanswered. In 1676 one of the first settlers to the area that would become 
Wilmington, Sergeant Abraham Jaquith, was one of forty “troopers and dragoons” sent to scout 
the area of Groton, Lancaster, and Marlborough. Wounded during this, King Phillip’s War, 
Jaquith finally succumbed to his injury in 1679. In 1778, Minuteman Jacob Flint died during the 
Battle for Rhode Island at Quaker Hill. In one of the bloodiest battles ever fought on American 
soil, Theodore S. Butters was wounded at Gettysburg on July 3"! 1863. A corporal in Company 
I, 2" Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, twenty-year old Butters died on July 30". He 
is buried at the battlefield’s cemetery. Marine Sergeant Charles L. Smith made his final stand on 
the South Pacific island of Guadalcanal, having fallen there on September 14” 1942. For more 
than three centuries we have enjoyed the right to gather and celebrate our past accomplishments, 
the things that make our town unique. We go forward, sometimes taking this right for granted, 
not realizing the sacrifices that have been made before us. In times of war uncertainty abounds 
and tight knit communities often become closer. Wilmington is one such a community. A 
community, were a call to duty has always been answered. A community, were the ultimate 
sacrifice has too often been made, each time without hesitation. In special places throughout our 
town the pale green patina of time has stained the monuments to our heroes of yesterday. Their 
stories are explained here in hopes that their service and the service of others not so 
memorialized will never be forgotten. 


Martin J. Nee Memorial 


Burlington Avenue at Marion Street 
On December 6" 1917 the 1150-ton Tucker Class destroyer USS Jacob Jones was cutting 
through the icy waters of the North Atlantic southeast of the Isles of Scilly. The waters were far 
from being safe and placid, but having conducted numerous convoy escorts and anti-submarine 
patrols she was familiar with her area of operation. Based at the naval station in Queenstown, 
Ireland the Jacob Jones had made numerous forays into the Atlantic in search of the Kaiser’s U- 
boats. However, on this fateful winter day while returning to Queenstown from Brest, France 
Captain Hans Rose, commander of U-53 surprised the brave crew. Slamming a torpedo into her 
starboard side, Captain Rose struck a fatal blow when the ship’s fuel oil bunkers ruptured and 
exploded. Ironically, as the Jacob Jones’ stern settled into the sea her depth charges, meant for 
use against the submarines that lurked in these waters, detonated destroying what was left of the 
ship and killing several men who had escaped the original attack. As the survivors abandoned 
ship and clung to floating wreckage, the twisted hulk of the ship slipped beneath the waves 
becoming the US Navy’s first destroyer lost to enemy action. Among the sixty-four crewmen 
lost in this action was Chief Machinist’s Mate Martin J. Nee. Born in Boston on March 5“ 1884, 
Martin Nee was living in Norfolk, Virginia at the time of his death and left a wife and three 
children. 


John Regan Memorial 
Salem Street at Middlesex Avenue 


One month before the Armistice, ending what was known as the Great War, became reality, 
troops of the American Expeditionary Force were engaged in one of the most protracted and 
bloodiest battles of 1918. The Meuse-Argonne Offensive pitted the US Army under General 
John Joseph Pershing, with nearly one half million troops, against the beleaguered German Army 
in a final combined push by allied forces to rout the enemy. Grinding to a halt several times due 
to both stiff resistance and a raging influenza epidemic that gripped the entire European 
continent the spirit of the German forces was finally broken on November 4" when they began a 
general retreat. Private John Regan was killed on October 11" 1918 during the US Army’s 
advance on Naves, France. 
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Harold Rodgers Memorial 


Middlesex Avenue at Glen Road 
Harold Rogers was born in Wilmington in 1889 and was a sergeant in the United States Army 
during World War One. Like so many other veterans of wars fought long ago, Sergeant Rogers 
story has been obscured by the passage of time. Faded memories have not allowed for further 
elaboration into his service in the Great War. Sergeant Harold Rogers died at Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vermont in October of 1918. His body was later returned to Wilmington and he is buried on his 
family’s plot in the Wildwood Cemetery. His monument was erected and dedicated in 1929. 


William E. Butterworth Memorial 


Concord Street at Federal Street 
In late December of 1941 the USS Truxtun, a World War One era destroyer was pressed into 
service escorting vulnerable merchant convoys between Argentia, Newfoundland and Reykjavik, 
Iceland. This was a task that the US Navy was all to familiar with having fought in the closing 
months of World War One performing the same mission. This time the stakes were just as high 
and the waters just as dangerous as the sinking, by a German U-boat, of the destroyer USS 
Reuben James two months before Pearl Harbor clearly demonstrated. On Christmas day 1941 
the USS Truxtun departed Boston bound for Reykjavik escorting convoy HX-168. Arriving in 
Iceland on January 13" 1942 she laid over for six days before departing for Argentia with 
convoy ON-57. Her passage west was nearly uneventful but while escorting the supply ship USS 
Pollux into Placentia Bay she was pushed off course by a fierce and blinding ocean snowstorm. 
On February 18" 1942 both ships ran aground and broke up almost immediately, the Navy 
suffering the deaths of over two hundred men from both ships. Among those lost was twenty- 
one year old Radioman 2™ Class William E. Butterworth of Aldrich Road. He left behind his 
mother Ethel Butterworth as his next of kin. 


Elmer M. Drew Memorial 
Woburn Street at West Street 


The greatest combined sea and airborne invasion ever mounted was to be the final push to wrest 
control of Hitler’s Fortress Europe. The Allies, having been pushed off the continent at Dunkirk 
and beaten back at Dieppe earlier in the war sought to gain a foothold on the Norman coast from 
which to launch their concluding assault on Berlin. The focus of the assault would be five 
beaches code-named Sword, Juno, Gold, Omaha, and Utah. British and Canadian troops would 
land at the first three while the latter two were designated for American forces. It was at Omaha 
Beach the true horror of war hit our soldiers and sailors head-on, earning the strip of sand the 
ominous title “Bloody Omaha”. It was here that Seaman 2™ Class Elmer M. Drew was killed in 
action when the landing craft that he crewed was hit by fire from German shore batteries 
attempting to repulse the invasion force. Seaman Drew was one of nearly two thousand naval 
personnel killed during the D-Day invasion. 


John L. Berrigan Memorial 


Main Street at Old Main Street 
In the waning days of World War II John L. Berrigan was a senior classman at Wilmington High 
School. An ambitious and patriotic youth, John joined the US Navy prior to receiving his 
diploma and although too late to see action he proudly served nonetheless. Stationed aboard the 
destroyer escort USS Solar, Seaman 2" Class Berrigan was one of the crew when the ship put 
into the Naval Ammunition Depot at Earle, New Jersey on April 30" 1946. The task at hand was 
to off load the ship’s weapons and ammunition, a standard procedure for ships set to undergo 
yard maintenance. By all accounts the process went smoothly until 11:30 AM when three 
successive blasts ripped through the ship. So destructive where the explosions, that the bow of 
the ship was ripped apart. Everything forward of the bridge was completely destroyed and the 
ship’s superstructure was folded back towards the stern in an unrecognizable heap of twisted 


steel. Seaman Berrigan was among seven crewmembers killed, the explosion being attributed to 
a “dropped” Hedgehog anti-submarine mortar round. The ship was later towed to sea and 
scuttled, its sunken hulk becoming a memorial to those lost. 


Ronald D. Eaton Memorial 


Main Street at Glen Road 
A few short years after World War II the United States was again embroiled in bitter combat, this 
time both on and above the Korean Peninsula. Attached to VF-74 Squadron and flying off the 
aircraft carrier USS Bon Homme Richard, Ensign Ronald Dow Eaton was piloting his F4U-4 
Corsair over enemy held territory when his plane was downed by anti-aircraft fire. VF-74 flew 
over 1500 combat sorties during the Korean War, mostly in the ground attack role and it was on 
one such mission that Ronald Eaton was killed. Surviving this initial hostile action, Ensign 
Eaton was recovered by a USAF search and rescue helicopter from the 3" Air Rescue Squadron. 
In a tragic turn of events, the rescue helicopter itself was then shot down. Not having a 
parachute of his own Ensign Eaton clung to crewmember USAF Staff Sergeant Bobby Holloway 
as both men bailed out of the stricken helicopter. Not being able to hold on when the Sergeant 


Holloway’s chute opened, twenty-two year old Ensign Eaton was jerked away from his would be 
savior and fell to his death on June 25" 1952 


John A. Rich Memorial 


Lowell Street at Maple Meadow Brook 
In 1964 the United States Marine Corps 1* Marine Division moved its headquarters from the 
relative safety of the island of Okinawa to Chu Lai in South Vietnam. This was done in 
anticipation of increased combat operations in country. By 1966 the entire division was 
deployed to I Corps, primarily in the northern provinces of Quang Nam and Quang Ngai. During 
1966 and 1967 the division took part in 10 named operations against the North Vietnamese 
Army and Viet Cong, most notably Operations Starlite, Hastings, and Union I and Union II. On 
August 25" 1966, artilleryman Private John Allan Rich was killed in action by enemy ground 


fire while serving in the Quang Ngai province becoming Wilmington’s first casualty of the 
Vietnam War. 


John J. Fullerton Memorial 


Grove Avenue at Silver Lake 
By 1968 the United States Armed Forces had reached their high water mark in the number of 
personnel deployed to Vietnam. It was also the year that Wilmington and the nation suffered 
some of its greatest losses. Tet Nguyen Dan, the lunar new-year, began on January 31% and with 
it came a furious, multi-front attack by the North Vietnamese Army and the National Liberation 
Front. Some of the most militarily successful attacks came in the capital of Saigon and the 
ancient city of Hue. On January 31° 1968 Private First Class John J. Fullerton lost his life in a 
rocket propelled grenade attack while serving with the 95" Military Police Company at the U.S. 
Embassy in Saigon. Killed during the opening salvoes of what would become known as the Tet 
Offensive, Private Fullerton died less than four months shy of his twentieth birthday. He was 
depicted as an unidentified G.I. in a photograph taken during the firefight, a photo, which 
appeared in LIFE Magazine shortly after his death. 


Robert W. Parent Memorial 
Middlesex Avenue at the Old Town Hall 


Known as the Helicopter War, Vietnam introduced the first large-scale use of helicopters for 
military operations. Not only were they used in the medical evacuation and liaison role as they 
had been in Korea, they now found their niche as troop transports, search and rescue platforms, 
scout ships and support gun ships. More than 5,000 helicopters of various types were destroyed 
as a result of operations during the war. As a result several thousand pilots and crewmembers 
lost their lives. Army Specialist Robert W. Parent, a helicopter crewman, was killed when his 
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UH-1H Huey had its tail rotor shot out by enemy ground fire while sling loading supplies at a 
landing zone west of Camp Evans in the Thua Thien province near Khe Sanh. A member of 
Company C 227" Assault Helicopter Battalion, 1“ Cavalry Division (Airmobile), Specialist 
Parent died on July 21* 1968 along with his three crewmembers, all fellow New Englanders. He 


was twenty-one at the time of his death. 


Richard W. Welch Memorial 


Main Street at Bridge Lane 
Deployed in May of 1965 the 173" Airborne Brigade was the first major ground force engaged 
in operations in Vietnam. Serving continuously for the next six years, the longest of any unit, it 
achieved peak strength of 3,000 soldiers while suffering over 1,700 combat deaths during its 
deployment. One such casualty was PFC Richard Welch, who had begun his tour with the 173" 
in January of 1968. As an infantryman, PFC Welch was killed in action by small arms fire 
during an ambush while on patrol in the Quang Duc Province on September 13 1968. He was 
to have turned nineteen on September 27", making him one of Wilmington’s youngest casualties 


of any war. 


A Celebration of Our Historians 


Captain Larz Neilson, Founder and Publisher Emeritus of the Wilmington Town Crier. 
(Courtesy of Stu Neilson/Wilmington Town Crier) 


When a town sets out upon its path to settlement and incorporation little thought is given to 
gathering and preserving what will eventually become a vast collection of is history. While great 
strides are undertaken to choose our leaders, little attention is given to those who will chronicle 
our development. Because of this, it falls to a handful of individuals who take it upon 
themselves to gather, preserve, and present our shared stories 


Arthur Thomas Bond 
Arthur Thomas Bond was born in Wilmington in 1852 and died in Melrose in 1937. He was the 
son of Thomas Davis Bond and Lucy Bond (nee Thompson), grandson of Joseph Bond Jr. and 
great grandson of Captain Joseph Bond Sr., founder of the Bond Cracker Baking Company. As a 
youngster during the years leading up to the American Civil War, Arthur Bond saw his family’s 
business prosper. During those years, thousands of dollars worth of baked goods were sold as 
provisions for California bound gold seekers and later Union soldiers. This great prosperity 
allowed for Arthur Bond to continue his education and develop his love for history. He was 
educated at the Howe School in Billerica, Phillips Academy in Andover, and Williams College 
in Williamstown, from which he graduated in 1873. He later established his own advertising 
firm in Boston and became known as “Bond of Boston” or “Boston’s Bond”. Later in life, as a 
member of the New England Historical and Genealogical Society, Mr. Bond became greatly 
interested in his family’s history. This history, which he managed to trace back to English 
nobility of the late 1600s, became the foundation for further historical studies. Later, during the 
late 1890s Arthur Bond began photographing and researching the older homes and landmarks of 
Wilmington. In 1904 he compiled and published A Souvenir Guide to Points of Interest in 
Wilmington, Massachusetts in conjunction with the town’s Old Home Week celebration of that 
year. In 1905 he appeared at the Annual Town Meeting and sought funding to write a 300-page 
volume on the history of Wilmington using the wealth of artifacts and information that he had 
amassed. Denied public money for this project, Mr. Bond never published his material, but he 
continued to add to it up until his death in 1937. Upon his death, his collection disappeared and 
was thought to be lost forever. In fact, Bond’s connection to Wilmington had been severed many 
years before in 1914 when he moved from town, although, he was a featured speaker and guest 
at Wilmington’s 200" Anniversary in 1930. It was not until sixty years later that the existence of 
his collection was spoken of again. The Bond Collection, as it has come to be known by, was 
indeed intact and for sale by a local antique dealer. Overwhelming town support allowed the 
purchase and acquisition of this treasure. Today, it forms the backbone of Wilmington’s 
historical collection of artifacts. The foresight of the great historian has allowed for the town to 
see into its past and move forward into its future with great pride. 


Captain Larz Neilson 
Larz Neilson was born to Peter and Caroline Neilson in the city of Woburn on June 27" 1911. 
His name was actually Lars but a city clerk incorrectly recorded it as Larz, probably recalling the 
Larz Anderson Bridge over the Charles River as the only instance of ever having heard such a 
name. In any case, Larz spent his early childhood in Wilmington after his father moved the 
family to property near his brother Christian “Pop” Neilson’s farm near Silver Lake. The Elms, 
as the farm was known, still stands at the corner of Glen Road and Harnden Street. Larz grew up 
with his two sisters, Sylvia and Bernice and by 1929 found himself as a cadet at the 
Massachusetts Nautical School serving aboard the USS Nantucket. Upon graduating he was 
earning sixty dollars a month as an able bodied seaman. Later, while working as a fourth mate 
for the American-Hawaiian Company, he was earning seventy-five dollars a month. As 1941 
came to a close the United States found itself at war on two fronts. In the midst of this fray were 
the Neilson siblings, Sylvia in the Woman’s Army Corps, Bernice in the Army Nurse Corps, and 
Larz in the United States Merchant Marine. By 1942 Larz had advanced to the grade of captain 
and found himself in command of the merchant ship SS Daniel Boone. Larz made an unescorted 
voyage across the Atlantic for the invasion of North Africa and made several more transits 
carrying troops to and from the battlefields of Europe. After the war Larz married and took on a 


profession for which he is still known today, storytelling. Having started off working at the 
Wilmington Crusader, Larz went out on his own in November of 1955 with the first edition of 
the Wilmington Town Crier. Earlier in that same year Larz published an historical souvenir 
booklet for the town’s 225" Anniversary. It was this love of history and the available outlet 
from which to tell about it that set forever Captain Larz Neilson’s lasting contributions to 
Wilmington’s identity. Nary a week went by when tidbits and photographs of Wilmington’s lore 
and legend did not grace the pages of this weekly chronicle. Although passed, Captain Larz will 
continue to be remembered in the collective minds of townspeople as his beloved newspaper 
celebrates its fiftieth year alongside the town’s anniversary in 2005. 


Adele Passmore 
Adele Passmore’s contributions to the documentation and preservation of Wilmington’s history 
are far reaching. A past member of the Wilmington Historical Commission and current member 
of the Friends of the Harnden Tavern she has always sought to shed light upon the story of our 
great town. Her greatest and longest lasting tribute was the town’s 250" Anniversary Book, 
which after twenty-five years still provides new comers and old timers alike an amazing look at 
our town. Chock full of photographs, maps, documents, and stories spanning two different 
centuries it remains a tremendous asset and connection to our past. To this day Adele remains 
active in similar endeavors. For the town’s 275" Anniversary she has compiled not only a short 
historical narrative but also a cookbook of Wilmington’s favorite recipes. Both books being 
published as collectible souvenirs for those celebrating this momentous occasion. 

Gerry O'Reilly 

A lifelong resident of Wilmington, Gerry O’Reilly spent his childhood in the community of 
Silver Lake. From this once quaint summer vacation spot he has cultivated a wealth of stories, 
which in turn he has published into several books. His first, Wilmington: A Retrospective was 
centered on childhood stories and photographs collected from around town. Two books followed 
this one closely and focused on what can be considered, by anyone who has ever met Gerry, his 
passion. Silver Lake: Revisited and Silver Lake: Collected Memories both bring the reader back 
in time as if they lived the stories themselves. Moxie Beach, Jack’s Lunch, Rocco’s, The 
Rainbow, Tattersall’s are but a few of the glimpses offered by both of these compilations. 
Containing dozens of photographs and painstakingly collected narratives these books are true 
historical treasures. Gerry continues to be active in the telling of Wilmington’s past. 


About the Author 


Paul Chalifour is a lifelong resident of town and has worked as a Wilmington police officer since 
1986. A past member of the Wilmington Historical Commission he is the author of Images of 
America: Wilmington. This photographic compilation of Wilmington’s past was first published 
in 1998 and was reprinted for a second time in 2005. Additionally, he has compiled and edited a 
narrative and photographic history of the Wilmington Police Department which can be seen on 
the department’s website. 


Wilmington: A Celebration of Our Times is his second book and was written as a souvenir 
accompaniment to the town’s 275" Anniversary. 
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